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‘THE DUKE'S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. CARLTON TERRACE. 


THREE days after this it was arranged 
that Isabel should be taken to Carlton 
Terrace to be accepted there into the full 
good graces of her future father-in-law, and 
to go through the pleasant ceremony of 
seeing the house in which it was to be her 
destiny to live as mistress. What can be 
more interesting to a girl than this first 
| visit to her future home? And now Isabel 
Boncassen was to make her first visit to the 
house in Carlton Terrace, which the duke 
had already declared his purpose of surren- 
dering to the young couple. She was 
going among very grand sy pe grand 
that those whose affairs in life are less 
magnificent may think that her mind should 
have soared altogether above chairs and 
tables, and reposed itself among diamonds, 
goldandsilver ornaments, rich necklaces, the 
old masters, and alabaster statuary. But 
dukes and duchesses must sit upon chairs— 
or at any rate on sofas—as well as their 
poorer brethren, and probably have the same 
regard for their comfort. Isabel was not 
above her future furniture, or the rooms 
| that were to be her rooms, or the stairs 
which she would have to tread, or the 
| pillow on which her head must rest. She 
| had never yet seen even the outside of the 
house in which she was to live, and was 
now prepared to make her visit, with as 
much enthusiasm as though her future 
abode was to be prepared for her in a 
small house in a small street beyond 
Islington. 

But the duke was no doubt more than 
the house, the father-in-law more than the 
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tables. Isabel, in the ordinary way of 
society, he had already known almost with [ 
intimacy. She, the while, had been well’ 
aware that if all things could possibly be. 
made to run smoothly with her, this lordly 
host, who was so pleasantly courteous to 
her, would become her father-in-law. But 
she had known also that he, in his courtesy, { 
had been altogether unaware of any such 
intention on her part, and that she would 1 
now present herself to him in an aspect 
very different from that in which she had |}. 
hitherto been regarded. She was well }f: 
aware that the duke had not wished to 4 
take her into his family—would not him- 
self have chosen her for his son’s wife. 
She had seen enough to make her sure 
that he had even chosen another bride for 
his heir. She had been too clever not to 
perceive that Lady Mabel Grex had been 
not only selected—but almost accepted as 
though the thing had been certain. She 
had learned nearly the whole truth from 
Silverbridge, who was not good at keeping 
a secret from one to whom his heart was 
open. That story had been all but read 
by her with exactness. “I cannot lose you 
now,” she had said to him, leaning on his 
arm—“TI cannot afford to lose you now, 
but I fear that some one else is losing you.” 
To this he answered nothing, but simply 
pressed her closer to his side. ‘Someone 
else,” she continued, “who perhaps may 
have reason to think that you have injured 
her.” “No,” he said boldly ; “no; there 
is no such person.” For he had never 
ceased to assure himself that, in all that 
matter with Mabel Grex, he had been guilty 
of no treachery. There had been a moment 
indeed, in which she might have taken him; 
but she had chosen to let it pass from her. 
All of which, or nearly all of which, Isabel 
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‘now saw, and had seen also that the duke 


had been a consenting party to that other 


‘arrangement. She had reason therefore to 


doubt the manner of her acceptance. 

But she had been accepted. She had 
made such acceptance by him a stipulation 
in her acceptancé of his son. She was sure 
of the ground on which she trod, and was 
determined to carry herself, if not with 
pride, yet with dignity. There might be 
difficulties before her, but it should not be 
her fault if she were not as good a countess, 
and—when time would have it so—as good 
a duchess as another. 

The visit was made not quite in the 
fashion in which Silverbridge himself had 
wished. His idea had been to call for 
Isabel in his cab, and take her down to 
Carlton Terrace. ‘ Mother must go with 
me,” she had said. Then he looked blank 
—as he could look when he was disap- 
pointed, as he had looked when she would 
not talk to him at the lunch, when she 
told him that it was not her business to 
entertain him. “Don’t be selfish,” she 
added, laughing. “Do you think that 
mother will not want to have seen the 
house that I am to live in ?” 

“She shall come afterwards as often as 
she likes.” 

“ What—paying me morning visits from 
New York! She must come now, if you 
please. Love me, love my mother.” 

“JT am awfully fond of her,” said Silver- 
bridge, who felt that he really had behaved 
well to the old lady. 

“So am I—and therefore she shall go 
and see the house now. You are as good 
as gold—and do everything just as I tell 
you. But a good time is coming, when I 
shall have to do everything that you tell 
me.” Then it was arranged that Mrs. and 
Miss Boncassen were to be taken down to 
the house in their own carriage, and 
were to be received at the door by Lord 
Silverbridge. 

Another arrangement had also been 
made. Isabel was to be taken to the duke 
immediately upon her arrival and to be 
left for awhile with him, alone, so that he 
might express himself as he might find fit 
to do to this newly adopted child. It was 
a matter to him of such. importance that 
nothing remaining to him in his life could 
equal it. It was not simply that she was 
to be the wife of his son—though that, in 
itself, was a consideration very sacred. Had 
it been Gerald who was bringing to him a 
bride, the occasion would have had less of 
awe. But this girl, this American girl, 





was to be the mother and grandmother of 
future Dukes of Omnium—the ancestress, 
it was to be hoped, of all future Dukes of 
Omnium! By what she might be, by 
what she might have in her of mental fibre, 
of high or low quality, of true or untrue 
womanliness, were to be fashioned those 
who in days to come might be amongst 
the strongest and most faithful bulwarks 
of the constitution... An England without a 
Duke of Omnium—or at any rate without 
any duke—what would it be? And yet he 
knew that with bad dukes, his country 
would be in worse stress than though she 
had none at all. An aristocracy—yes ; but 
an aristocracy that shall be of the very 
best! He believed, himself, thoroughly in 
his order ; but if his order, or many of his 
order, should become as was now Lord 
Grex, then, he thought, that his order not 
only must go to the wall, but that, in the 
cause of humanity, it had better do so. 
With all this daily, hourly, always in his 
mind, this matter in the choice of a 
wife for his heir was to him of solemn 
importance. 

When they arrived Silverbridge was 
there and led them first of all into the 
dining-room. “ My!” said Mrs. Boncassen, 
as she looked around her. “I thought 
that our Fifth Avenue parlours whipped 
everything in the way of city houses.” 

“« What a nice little room for Darby and 
Joan to sit down to eat a mutton-chop in,” 
said Isabel. 

“It’s a beastly great barrack,” said 
Silverbridge—“ but the best of it is that 
we never use it. We'll have a cosy little 
place for Darby and Joan—you'll see. Now 
come to the governor. I’ve got to leave 
you with him.” 

“Oh me! I am in such a fright.” 

“He can’t eat you,” said Mrs. Boncassen. 

* And he won't even bite,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“T should not mind that because I could 
bite again. But if he looks as though he 
thought I shouldn’t do, I shall drop.” 

“My belief is that he’s almost as much in 
love with you as I am,” said Silverbridge, as 
he took her to the door of the duke’s room. 

“ Here we are, sir,” he said. 

“ My dear,” said the duke, rising up and 
coming to her, “I am very glad to see you. 
It is good of you to come to me.” Then he 
took her in both his hands, and kissed her 
forehead and her lips. She, as she put her 
face up to him, stood quite still in his 
embrace, but her eyes were bright with 
pleasure. 
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“Shall I leave her?” said Silverbridge. 

“For a few minutes.” 

“Don’t keep her too long, for I want to 
take her all over the house.” 

“A few minutes—and then I will bring 
her up to the drawing-room.” Upon this 
the door was closed, and Isabel was alone 
with her new father. ‘And so, my dear, 
you are to be my child.” 

“If you will have me.” 

“Come here, and sit down by me. Your 
father has already told you that—has he 
not?” 

“He hastold me thatyou have consented.” 

“ And Silverbridge has said as much?” 

“JT would sooner hear it from you than 
from either of them.” 

“Then hear it from me. You shall be 
my child. And if you will love me you shall 
be very dear to me. You shall be my own 
child—as dear as my own. I must either 
love his wife very dearly, or else I must be 
an unhappy man. And she must love me 
dearly, or I must be unhappy.” 

“T will love you,” she said, pressing his 
hand. 

“ And now let me say some few words to 
you—only let there be no bitterness in 
them to your young heart. When I say 
that I take you to my heart, you may be 
sure that I do so thoroughly. You shall be 
as dear to me and as near as though you 
had been all English.” 

“Shall 1?” 

“There shall no difference be made. 
My boy’s wife shall be my daughter in 
very deed. But I had not wished it to 
be so.” 

“T knew that—but could I have given 
him up ?” 

“He at any rate could not give you 
up. There were little prejudices—you can 
understand that.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“We whowear black coats could not bring 
ourselves readily to put on scarlet garments ; 
nor should we sit comfortably with our 
legs crossed like Turks.” 

“JT am your scarlet coat and your cross- 
legged Turk,” she said, with feigned self- 
reproach in her voice, but with a sparkle 
of mirth in her eye. 

“But when I have once got into my 
scarlet coat I can be very proud of it, and 
when I am once seated in my divan I 


| shall find it of all postures the easiest. Do 


you understand me ?” 

“T think so.” : 

“Not a shade of any prejudice shall be 
left to darken my mind. There shall be 





no feeling but that you are in truth his 
chosen wife. After all, neither can country, 
nor rank, nor wealth, make a good woman. 
Education can do much. But nature must 
have done much also.” 

“Do not expect too much of me.” 

“T will so expect that all shall be taken 
for the best. You know, I think, that I 
have liked you since I first saw you.” 

“T know that you have always been good 
to me.” 

“T have liked you from the first.. That 
you are lovely perhaps is no merit ; though, 
to speak the truth, I am well pleased that 
Silverbridge should have found so much 
beauty.” 

“ That is all a matter of taste, I suppose,” 
she said, laughing. 

“But there is much that a young 
woman may do for herself which I think 
you have done. A silly girl, though she 
had been a second Helen, would hardly 
have satisfied me.” 

“ Or perhaps him,” said Isabel. 

“Or him; and it is in that feeling that 
I find my chief satisfaction—that he should 
have had the sense to have liked such a 
one as you better than others. Now I 
have said it. As not being one of us I 
did at first object to his choice. As being 
what you are yourself, I am altogether 
reconciled to it. Do not keep him long 
waiting.” 

“T do not think he likes to be kept 
waiting for anything.” 

“T dare say not. I dare say not. And 
now there is one thing else.” Then the 
duke unlocked a little drawer that was 
close to his hand, and taking out a ring 
put it on her finger. It was a bar of 
diamonds, perhaps a dozen of them, fixed 
in a little circlet of gold. “This must 
never leave you,” he said. 

“Tt never shall—having come from you.” 

“Tt was the first present that I gave to 
my wife, and it is the first that I give to 
you. You may imagine how sacred it is to 
me. On no other hand could it be worn 
without something which to me would be 
akin to sacrilege. Now I must not keep 
you longer or Silverbridge will be storming 
about the house. He, of course, will tell 
me when it is to be; but do not you keep 
him long waiting.” Then he kissed her, 
and led her up into the drawing-room. 
When he had spoken a word of greeting to 
Mrs. Boncassen, he left them to their own 
devices. 

After that they spent the best part of an 
hour in going over the house—but even 
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that was done in a manner unsatisfactory 
to Silverbridge. Wherever Isabel went, 
there Mrs. Boncassen went also. There 
might have been some fun in showing 
even the back kitchens to his bride 
elect, by herself—but there was none 
in wandering about those vast under- 
ground regions with a stout old lady 
who was really interested in the cooking 
apparatus and the washhouses. The bed- 
rooms one after another became tedious to 
him, when Mrs. Boncassen would make 
communications respecting each of them 
to her daughter. “That is Gerald’s room,” 
said Silverbridge. ‘ You have never seen 
Gerald. He is such a brick.” Mrs. 
Boncassen was charmed with the whips 
and sticks and boxing-gloves in Gerald’s 
room, and expressed an opinion that 
young men in the States mostly carried 
their knicknacks about with them to 
the universities. When she was told 
that he had another collection of knick- 
knacks at Matching, and another at 
Oxford, she thought that he was a very 
extravagant young man. Isabel, who 
had heard all about the gambling in 
Scotland, looked round at her lover and 
smiled. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Boncassen, 
as they took their leave, “it is a very 
grand house, and I hope with all my heart 
you may have your health there and be 
happy. But I don’t know that you'll be 
any happier because it’s so big.” 

“Wait till you see Gatherum,” said 
Silverbridge. “That, I own, does make 
me unhappy. It has been calculated that 
three months at Gatherum Castle would 
drive a philosopher mad.” 

In all this there had been a certain amount 
of disappointment for Silverbridge ; but on 
that evening, before dinner in Brook Street, 
he received compensation. As the day was 
one somewhat peculiar in its nature, he 
decided that it should be kept altogether 
as a holiday, and he did not therefore go 
down to the House. And, not going to the 
House, of course he spent the time with the 
Boncassens. ‘‘ You know you ought to go,” 
Isabel said to him when they found them- 
selves alone together in the back drawing- 
room. 

“Of course I ought.” 

““Then go. Do you think I would keep 
a Briton from his duties.” 

“Not though the constitution should 
fallin ruins. Don’t you suppose that a man 
wants to rest after inspecting all the pots 
and pans in that establishment ? A woman, 





I believe, could go on doing that kind of 
thing all day long.” 

“ You should remember at least that the 
—woman—was interesting herself about 
your pots and pans.” 

“And now, Bella, tell me what the 
governor said to you.” Then she showed 
him the ring. “Did he give you that?” 
She nodded her head in assent. “I did 
not think he would ever have parted with 
that.” 

“Tt was your mother’s.” 

“She wore it always. I almost think 
that I never saw her hand without it. He 
would not have given you that unless he 
had meant to be very good to you.” 

“He was very good tome. Silverbridge, 
I have a great deal to do, to learn to be 
your wife.” 

“Tl teach you.” 

“Yes; youll teach me. But will you 
teach me right? There is something 
almost awful in your father’s serious 
dignity and solemn appreciation of the 
responsibilities of his position. Will you 
ever come to that ?” 

“T shall never be a great man as he is.” 

“It seems to me that life to him is a 
load—which he does not object to carry, 
but which he knows must be carried with 
a great struggle.” 

“T suppose it ought to be so with 
everyone.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but the higher you put 
your foot on the ladder the more constant 
should be your thought that your stepping 
requires care. I fear that I am climbing 
too high.” 

“You can’t come down now, my young 
woman.” 

“T have to go on now—and do it as best 
I can. I will try to do my best. I will 
try to do my best. I told him so, and 
now I tell you so. I will try to do my 
best.” 

“Perhaps after all I am only a ‘pert 
poppet,’” she said half an hour afterwards, 
for Silverbridge had told her of that terrible 
mistake made by poor Dolly Longstaff. 

“ Brute !” he exclaimed. 

“ Not at all. And when we are settled 
down in the real Darby-and-Joan way I 
shall hope to see Mr. Longstaff very often. 
I daresay he won’t call me a pert poppet, 
and I shall not remind him of the word. 
But I shall always think of it; and remem- 
bering the way in which my character 
struck an educated Englishman—who was 
not altogether ill-disposed towards me—I 
may hope to improve myself.” 
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“T HAVE NEVER LOVED 
You.” 

SILVERBRIDGE had now been in town 
three or four weeks, and Lady Mabel Grex 
had also been in London all that time, and 
yet he had not seen her. She had told 
him that she loved him, and had asked him 
plainly to make her his wife. He had 
told her that he could not do so—that he 
was altogether resolved to make another 
woman his wife. Then she had rebuked 
him, and had demanded from him how he 
dared to treat her as he had done. His 
conscience was clear. He had his own code 
of morals as to such matters, and had, 
as he regarded it, kept within the law. But 
she thought that she was badly treated, and 
had declared that she was now left out in the 
cold for ever through his treachery. Then 
her last word had been almost the worst of 
all, “Who can tell what may come to pass?” 
—showing too plainly that she would not 
even now give up her hope. Before the 
month was up she wrote to him as follows : 


“DEAR LorD SILVERBRIDGE,—Why do 
you not come and see me? Are friends so 
plentiful with you that one so staunch as 
I may be thrown over? But of course I 
know why you do not come. Put all that 
aside—and come. I cannot hurt you. I 
have learned to feel that certain things 
which the world regards as too awful to be 
talked of—except in the way of scandal, 
may be discussed and then laid aside just 
like other subjects. What though I wear 
a wig or a wooden leg, I may still be fairly 
comfortable among my companions unless 
I crucify myself by trying to hide my mis- 
fortune. It is not the presence of the 
skeleton that crushes us. Not even that 
will hurt us much if we let him go about 
the house as he lists. It is the ever- 
lasting effort which the horror makes to 
peep out of his cupboard that robs us of 
our ease. At any rate come and see me. 
Of course I know that you are to be married 
to Miss Boncassen. Who does not know 
it? The trumpeters have been at work 
for the last week. — Your very sincere 
friend, MABEL.” 


He wished that she had not written. 
Of course he must go to her. And though 
there was a word or two in her letter 
which had angered him, his feelings 
towards her were kindly. Had not that 
American angel flown across the Atlantic 
to his arms he could have been well 
content to make her his wife. But the 
interview at the present moment could 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 





hardly be other than painful. She could, 
she said, talk of her own misfortunes, but 
the subject would be very painful to him. 
It was not to him a skeleton, to be locked 
out of sight ; but it had been a misfortune, 
and the sooner that such misfortunes could 
be forgotten the better. 

Heknew whatshe meant about trumpeters. 
She had intended to signify that Isabel in 
her pride had boasted of her matrimonial 
prospects. Of course there had been 
trumpets. Are there not always trumpets 


when a marriage is contemplated, magni- 


ficent enough to be called an alliance? As 
for that he himself had blown the trumpets. 
He had told everybody that he was goin 
to be married to Miss Boncassen. Isabe 
had blown no trumpets. In her own 
straightforward way she had told the truth 
to whom it concerned. Of course he would 
go and see Lady Mabel, but he trusted 
that for her own sake nothing would be 
said about trumpets. 

“So you have come at last,” Mabel said 
when he entered the room. ‘No; Miss 
Cassewary is not here. As I wanted to 
see you alone I got her to go out this 
morning. Why did you not come before?” 

“You said in your letter that you knew 
why.” 

“ But in saying so I was accusing you of 
cowardice—was I not?” 

“It was not cowardice.” 

“Why then did you not come ?” 

“T thought you would hardly wish to 
see me so soon—after what passed.” 

“That is honest, at any rate. You felt 
that I must be too much ashamed of what 
I said to be able to look you in the face.” 

“ Not that exactly.” 

“ Any other man would have felt the 
same, but no other man would be honest 
enough to tell me so. I do not think 
that ever in your life you have con- 
strained yourself to the civility of a lie.” 

“T hope not.” 

“To be civil and false is often better 
than to be harsh and true. I may be 
soothed by the courtesy and yet not de- 
ceived by the lie. But, what I told you 
in my letter—which I hope you have 
destroyed % 

“T will destroy it.” 

“Do. - It was not intended for the 
partner of your future joys. As I told 
you then, I can talk freely. Why not? 
We know it—both of us. How your 
conscience may be I cannot tell; but mine 
is clear from that soil with which you 
think it should be smirched.” 
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“T think nothing of the sort.” 

“Yes, Silverbridge, you do. You have 
said to yourself this : That girl has deter. 
mined to get me, and she has not scrupled 
as to how she would do it.” 

“No such idea has ever crossed my 
mind.” 

“But you have never told yourself of 
the encouragement which you gave me. 
Such condemnation as I have spoken of 
would have been just if my efforts had been 
sanctioned by no words, no looks, no deeds, 
from you. Did you not give me warrant 
for thinking that you were my lover ?” 

That theory by which he had justified 
himself to himself seemed to fall away 
from him under her questioning. He 
could not now remember his words to her 
in those old days before Miss Boncassen 
had crossed his path; but he did know 
that he had once intended to make her 
understand that he loved her. She had 
not understood him—or understanding, 
had not accepted his words ; and therefore 
he had thought himself free. But it now 
seemed that he had not been entitled so to 
regard himself. There she sat, looking at 
him, waiting for his answer; and he who 
had been so sure that he had committed no 
a against her, had not a word to say to 
ner. 

“T want your answer to that, Lord 
Silverbridge. I have told you that I 
would have no skeleton in the cupboard. 
Down at Matching, and before that at 
Killancodlem, I appealed to you, asking 
you to take me as your wife.” 

“ Hardly that.” 

“ Altogether that! I will have nothing 
denied that I have done—nor will I be 
ashamed of anything. I did do so—even 
after this infatuation. I thought then that 
one so volatile might perhaps fly back 
again.” 

“T shall not do that,” said he, frowning 
at her. 

“You need trouble yourself with no 
assurance, my friend. Let us understand 
each other now. Iam not now supposing 
that you can fly back again. You have 
found your perch, and you must settle on 
it like a good domestic barn-door fowl.” 
Again he scowled. If she were too hard 
upon him he would certainly turn upon 
ler. “No; you will not fly back again 
now—but was I, or was I not, justified 
when you came to Killancodlem in thinking 
that my lover had come there ?” 

“How can I tell? It is my own justifi- 
cation I am thinking of.” 





“T see all that. But we cannot both be 
justified. Did you mean to suppose that 
you were speaking to me words in earnest 
when there—sitting in that very spot—you 
spoke to me of your love.” 

“Did I speak of my love ?” 

“Did you speak of yourlove! And now, 
Silverbridge—for if there be an English 
gentleman on earth I think that you are 
one—as a gentleman tell me this. Did you 
not even tell your father that I should be 
your wife? I know you did.” 

“ Did he tell you?” 

“Men such as you and he, who cannot 
even lie with your eyelids, who will not 
condescend to cover up a secret by a 
moment of feigned inanimation, have many 


voices. He did tell me; but he broke no 
confidence. He told me, but did not mean 
to tell me. Now you also have told me.” 


“JT did. I told him so. And then I 
changed my mind.” 

“T know you changed your mind. Men 
often do. A pinker pink, a whiter white— 
a finger that will press you just half an 
ounce the closer—a cheek that will consent 
to let itself come just a little nearer——!” 

“No;no;no!” It was because Isabel 
had not easily consented to such approaches! 

“Trifles such as these will do it—and 
some such trifles have done it with you. It 
would be beneath me to make comparisons 
where I might seem to be the gainer. I 
grant her beauty. She is very lovely. She 
has succeeded.” 

“T have succeeded.” 

“ But—I am justified, and you are con- 
demned. Is it not so? Tell me like a 
man.” 

“ You are justified.” 

“ And you are condemned? When you 
told me that I should be your wife, and 
then told your father the same story, was 
I to think it all meant nothing! Have 
you deceived me ?” 

“T did mean it.” 

“Have you deceived me? What! you 
cannot deny it, and yet have not the man- 
liness to own it to a poor woman who 
can only save herself from humiliation by 
extorting the truth from you!” 

“Oh, Mabel, I am so sorry it should 
be so.” 

“TI believe you are—with a sorrow that 
will last till she is again sitting close to 
you. Nor, Silverbridge, do I wish it to be 
longer. No—no—no. Your fault, after all, 
has not been great. You deceived, but 
did not mean to deceive me.” 

*‘ Never ; never.” 
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«“ And I fancy you have never known 
how much you bore about with you. 
Your modesty has been so perfect that you 
have not thought of yourself as more than 
other men. You have forgotten that you 
have had in your hand the disposal to 
some one woman of a throne in Paradise.” 

“T don’t suppose you thought of that.” 

“But I did. Why should I tell false- 
hoods now. I have determined that you 
should know everything—but I could better 
confess to you my own sins when I had 
shown that you too have not been innocent. 
Not think of it! Do not men think of 
high titles and great wealth and power and 
place? And if men, why should not 
women? Do not men try to get them— 
and are they not even applauded for their 
energy? A woman has but one way to 
try. I tried.” 

“T do not think it was all for that.” 

“How shall I answer that without a 
confession which even I am not hardened 
enough to make? In truth, Silverbridge, 
I have never loved you.” 

He drew himself up slowly before he 
answered her, and gradually assumed a 
look very different from that easy boyish 
smile which was customary to him. “I 
am glad of that,” he said. 

“ Why are you glad?” 

“ Now I have no regrets.” 

“You need have none. It was necessary 
to me that I should have my little triumph 
—that I should show you that I knew how 
far you had wronged me! But now I 
wish that you should know everything. I 
have never loved you.” 

“ There is an end of it then.” 

“ But I have liked you so well—so much 
better than all others! A dozen men have 
asked me to marry them. And though 
they might be nothing till they made that 
request, then they became — things of 
horror to me. But you were not a thing 
of horror. I could have become your wife, 
and I think that I could have learned to 
love you.” 

“It is best as it is.” 

“T ought to say so too; but I have a 
doubt. I should have liked to be Duchess 
of Omnium, and perhaps I might have 
fitted the place better than one who can as 
yet know but little of its duties or its 
privileges. I may, perhaps, think that 
that other arrangement would have been 
better even for you.” 

“T can take care of myself in that.” 

“JT should have married you without 
loving you, but I should have done so 








determined to serve you with devotion 
which a woman who does love hardly 
thinks necessary. I would have so done 
my duty that you should never have 
guessed that my heart had been in the 
keeping of another man.” 

* Another man!” 

“Yes; of course. If there had been no 
other man, why not you?’ Am I so hard, 
do you think that Ican love noone? Are 
not you such a one that a girl would 
naturally love—were she not preoccupied ? 
That a woman should love seems as 
necessary as that a man should not.” 

‘A man can love too.” 

“No—hardly. He can admire, and he 
can like, and he can fondle and be 
fond. He can admire, and approve, 
and perhaps worship. He can know of a 
woman that she is part of himself, the most 
sacred part, and therefore will protect her 
from the very winds. But all that will not 
make love. It does not come to a man 
that to be separated from a woman is to 
be dislocated from his very self. A man 
has but one centre, and that is himself. A 
woman has two. Though the second may 
never be seen by her, may live in the arms 
of another, may do all for that other that 
man can do for woman—-still, still, though 
he be half the globe asunder from her, 
still he is to her the half of her existence. 
If she really love, there is, I fancy, no end 
of it. To the end of time I shall love 
Frank Tregear.” 

“ Tregear !” 

“ Who else ?” 

“He is engaged to Mary.” 

“ Of course he is. Why not !—to her or 
whomsoever else he might like best. He 
is as true I doubt not to your sister as you 
are to your American beauty—or as you 
would have been to me had fancy held. 
He used to love me.” 

“You were always friends.” 

“ Always—dear friends. And he would 
have loved me if a man were capable of 
loving. But he could sever himself from 
me easily, just when he was told to do so. 
I thought that I could do the same. But 
I cannot. A jackal is born a jackal, and 
not a lion, and cannot help himself. So is 
a woman born—a woman. They are 
clinging, parasite things, which cannot but 
adhere, though they destroy themselves by 
adhering. Do not suppose thatI take a pride 
in it. I would give one of my eyes to be 
able to disregard him.” 

“Time will do it.” 

“Yes; time—that brings wrinkles and 
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rouge-pots and rheumatism. Though I 
have so hated those men as to be unable 
to endure them, still I want some man’s 
house, and his name—some man’s bread 
and wine—some man’s jewels and titles 
and woods and parks and gardens—if I 
can get them. Time can help a man in 
his sorrow. If he begins at forty to 
make speeches, or to win races, or to breed 
oxen, he can yet live a prosperous life. 
Time is but a poor consoler for a young 
woman who has to be married.” 

“Oh, Mabel.” 

“ And now let there be no more about it. 
I know—that I can trust you.” 

“Indeed you may.” 

“Though you will tell her everything 
else you will not tell her this.” 

“‘ No-—not this.” 

“And surely you will not tell your 
sister |” 

“T shall tell no one.” 

“Tt is because you are so true that I 
have dared to trust you. I had to justify 
myself—and then to confess. Had I at 
that one moment taken you at your word, 
you would never have known anything of 
all this. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of 
men !? But I let the flood go by! I 
shall not see you again now before you 
are married ; but come to me afterwards.” 








ON THE ROAD IN FRANCE. 
PART II. MONSIEUR FLAIREAU. 

APPROACHING Caen day opens sulkily 
over a broad open plain ; over great fields 
covered with snow ; cattle here and there in 
groups picking at frosted tufts of herbage, 
or standing singly disconsolate on hillocks 
the wind has swept bare. Perhaps it is the 
contrast with the brilliant white snow that 
makes Caen itself look so yellow—a ruddy 
kind of yellow. Or perhaps this is the 
natural colour, and Caen exports all her 
best white stone to foreign parts and keeps 
only inferior kinds for her own buildings. 
Plenty of stone anyhow, and of all colours, 
has been employed in our hotel. The stair- 
cases are stone; there are stone galleries 
and stone steps leading to the bed-rooms. 
Where the floors are not stone they are 
tile—a charming summer resort, no doubt. 

There is one snug room in the house— 
the bureau, where madame sits, a good fire 
blazing beside her, a chaufferette under her 
feet. It is customary for us voyageurs to 
look in at the bureau to say bon jour to 
madame, to ask after bébé—there is actually 
a bébé at our hotel—an unheard-of inno- 











vation, but one that seems to be relished ; 
and to give a glance at the glass show-case 
appropriated to our letters. In this kind 
of receptacle there is always a residuum of 
unclaimed letters. Touchet is not likely 
ever to claim that yellow fly-blown missive ; 
he could not face his employers after his 
last round, and balanced his accounts with 
arevolver—a weapon, alas, becoming as 
familiar to France as to America. And 
as for that official letter from the Ministry 
of Finance, which has a kind of odour of 
‘contributions in arrear,” that wily Billon 
to whom it is addressed has looked at it 
once or twice already as a fox might at a 
steel trap, but has no mind to claim it. 
To-day, as it happens, all this débris 
is concealed by an array of letters and 
cards just arrived, all addressed to one 
M. Flaireau. 

“You are prayed to visit me.” ‘“ Don’t 
forget to call en passant.” ‘“ Everything 
the most urgent and pressing on my part to 
see you.” Decidedly a popular character this 
M. Flaireau. 

A lean and spectacled man, who is also 
looking for his letters, makes a sardonic 
grimace and addresses madame : 

“So we expect M. Flaireau. I reeognise 
his hand in many of those dispatches.” 

“Ah, we are rivals!” sweetly suggests 
madame with a deprecating smile. 

Flaireau’s rival breakfasts with me in 
anticipation of the table d’héte. We live 
well, we voyageurs: two grand meals a 
day, with wine ad libitum, and our chamber 
for seven francs, including service. At 
breakfast six good plats almost make me 
forget my train. “ What! will not monsieur 
finish his breakfast ?” cries Frangois. Fran- 
cois in an old tricot, with a dirty wisp of a 
handkerchief round his neck, is busy laying 
the table for the grand déjéuner. 

The day is fine; the sun would shine if 
it could, but a hard black frost is closing 
in, and the streets where the snow is cleared 
are slippery with ice. The railway car- 
riages,are thickly roofed with ice ; the big 
black luggage-vans with the significant 
inscription, ‘‘Hommes, 32; chevaux, 6.” 
** Ah, yes,” cries the conductor of the train ; 
“it is like the Prussian year, only colder.” 
The engines are the only things distinetly 
warm. The foot-warmers are tepid only, 
and their chief use is to keep one’s feet out 
of the snow-broth brought in on passengers’ 
shoes. All the talk is of the cold and of 
the block of the country roads by snow. 
Here is a carrier who brought his cart into 
Caen yesterday, but could not get home 
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again, and is going back by rail to allay the 
anxiety of his master and customers. There 
is a voyageur who hopes to reach some out- 
lying village, if not by the ordinary dili- 
gence, anyhow by the malle poste. But he 
is assured with one voice by the country 
people around him that there is not a 
chanee even for the mail except by going 
on foot. 

For awhile we traverse broad grassy 
prairies, now one vast frozen plain, but 
before long the hills close up, and we enter 
a narrow valley where there is only just 
room for the river; it is the valley of 
the Orne, into which somehow the rail- 
way contrives to elbow. A pretty, simple 
valley it is, and a charming, brisk 
little river with shooting rapids and still 
pools, and sometimes a footpath alongside 
winding among the trees. But the still 
pools are nearly frozen over, and there is a 
brilliant fringe of ice even in the rapids ; 
whil2 the overhanging vegetation is pow- 
dered with snow and festooned with icicles, 
Sometimes we leave the river altogether, 
and cut across one of its gracious curves 
in an artificial gorge of our own, only to 
join it higher up and find it still more 
charming. Presently the scenery culmi- 
nates at the juncture of a side valley 
opening out a vista of softly-outlined hills. 
Close by is Harcourt, which, if it is worthy 
of its emplacement, should be indeed a 
lovable town. Ascending still, the snow 
becomes deeper, the cold more intense, the 
scenery more wild. We are skirting now 
the Norman Bocage, the Highlands of Duke 
William’s country, the Devonshire of Nor- 
mandy, in the bosom of which are so 
many charming valleys; the country of 
Olivier Basselin, of the Vaux de Vire. 
By-and-by we come upon real rugged slate 
rocks, which geologists tell us were ages 
ago a reef in the sea already hoar and 
battered rocks, formed cycles of ages before 
in some tepid shallow ocean when life was 
still in its rude beginnings. 

With a jerk and a scream we plunge into a 
tunnel that carries us away from the pretty 
Orne valley, and we emerge into a country 
more gloomy and stern, with the sombre 
austerity of grit and limestone. Then we 
come to Condé, one of the numerous 
Condés, distinguished this one as sur 
Noireau. We have passed through Devon- 
shire, and now, with some dislocation of 
geography, we find ourselves in Lancashire, 
or perhaps Yorkshire—an industrial region 
something between the two, with factories 
scattered about and numerous dwellings, 





which do not as yet form any important 
nucleus in the way of a town. 

A little further on we stop at Flers, the 
metropolis of this district, a town built of 
dark limestone, with stern, rigid-looking 
streets that lead directly out upon the 
moorland. The streams that rise about 
here find their way, some to the Orne and 
its pleasant valley, others to gloomy 
Brittany ; and the country strikes us as a 
kind of no man’s land—a debateable ground 
with inhabitants neither Normans, Bretons, 
nor Manceaux, but something of each. 
Indeed, everything looks so dismal here— 
the gloomy town, the bleak frozen country, 
the snowladen sky that threatens to descend 
bodily upon us—all this is so depressing as 
to suggest an immediate return to the shelter 
of one’s own wigwam. To be snowed-up 
at Flers in the society of jovial voyageurs 
is too dreadful a thing to be lightly risked. 

The station, with its noisy engines, is a 
cheerful place after Flers. More voyageurs 
in the train with a sprinkling of peasants. 
Peasants from Caen way mostly, of a race 
thoroughly and unmixedly Norman, who 
have even preserved the features distinctive 
of the race. A long somewhat aquiline 
nose, mouth and chin firm and finely-cut, 
full cold eyes ; altogether the face you may - 
expect to see on a thirteenth-century effigy 
of some De Bohun or De Mortaign. Add 
to this a clanging resonant patois quite 
different from the bull-like bellowings of 
the high Norman. “Cha coor tra ben 
pow,” remarks one of «the blue - bloused 
peasants to his wife ; a rather enigmatical 
sentence if one did not know he means 
“ Cela court trés bien, n’est-ce pas,” or that 
the train is going at good speed. The same 
man remarks that we are getting near 
“ Keng,” thus approaching closely to the 
current English pronunciation of Caen. 

At the table d’héte at Caen that night 
there appears a mighty swarm of voyageurs. 
The table stretches out into the far distance, 
and there is hardly a place vacant. Sixty or 
more, mostly young men, nearly all sallow, 
and with black hair. On my left is the 
man in spectacles who in the morning was 
sneering at Flaireau. On my other hand 
a chair is reserved, and, just after dinner 
has commenced, a portly leonine man, with 
a ruddy beard and a grand expanse of 
shirt-front, plumps down into the seat. 
Instinctively I feel that this must be 
Flaireau. I am not deceived, a murmur of 
recognition greets him. The landlord, who 
is in the centre between two high columns 
of white plates, slicing and saucing as hard 
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as he can—the landlord leans back in his 
chair, and, catching the eye of the newly- 
arrived guest, waves his hand graciously : 
“ Boujour, Monsieur Flaireau.” 

The man in spectacles on the other side of 
me—the trade rival, also bows to Flaireau, 
who returns his salutation with florid, 
almost disdainful politeness. It does not 
evidently disconcert Flaireau in the least 
to find his rival on the ground before him. 
Flaireau, it must be known, is the great 
man with the great firm of Froment and 
Risler of Paris. He is not one of those 
whohaveto make themselves importunate to 
secure an order, to thrust themselves for- 
ward regardless of rebuffs. It is rather for 
Flaireau to discriminate. Is such a one 
worthy of being inscribed on my books? 
To be waited upon by Flaireau is in itself 
a mark of solvency and good repute. 
Should Flaireau turn his back upon you, 
as well go at once and make up your 
bilan for bankruptcy, unless you prefer to 
save your honour by blowing out your 
brains. 

Frangois, whom we saw this morning in 
his kilted jacket and dirty neck-tie, is now 
in full evening dress, and radiant . with 
delight at the work before him. It is a 


‘ pleasure to Francois to dart from end 


to end of the long table, remove a plate, 
supply a fresh one, and all in the intervals 
of the regular service. The tardy ones fare 
as well as those who were up to time, which 
seems at first blush against true ethical 
principles, and to offer a premium on un- 
punctuality. But it seems that to be in 
full time for dinner is regarded as com- 
promising to the reputation of the individual 
voyageur, and as indicating slackness of 
occupation. On the other hand, to be very 
late involves cold dishes and fag-ends. 
This morning at breakfast I knotted my 
napkin about theneck of my half-finished 
bottle of wine; but in this I showed a 
want of knowledge of commercial usage. 
The wine is common to the table, and it is 
the proper thing before you help yourself ; 
always excepting the first drop or so of 
the bottle, which convention enacts that 
you should turn into your own glass—have 
we here a survival of the ancient pre- 
cautions against poison which made it 
incumbent on the host to first taste the 
wine he gave to his guests, or is it merely 
that politeness compels me to swallow the 
fragments of cork and particles of the 
“green seal” which an unskilful drawer 
may have strewed on the surface of 
the wine !—before you help yourself to 





fill the glass of your neighbours on either 
hand. A dexterous turn of the wrist obviates 
any drip upon the table-cloth. 

Half way through dinner—for us of the 
first flight, that is; Frangois and the 
laggards will be going on for hours after 
this — the landlord, to whom an entrée 
gives a moment of leisure, is called out to 
the bureau. He returns with a telegram 
in his hand, which he gives to Monsieur 
Flaireau as he passes. Flaireau receives the 
despatch with his usual dignified impassive- 
ness. He opens it, flattens it out, reads it 
carefully, and goes on with his dinner. 
His spectacled rival appears to be much 
more excited than he, and cannot repress 
the signs of a vivid curiosity. The despatch, 
no doubt, announces some change in prices 
—something that may be cut a centime 
lower, and thus cut away the ground 
perhaps from under the feet of sarcastic 
spectacles. The latter is evidently unquiet 
about the matter. Nay, the shabby fellow 
is actually peering over my shoulder, trying, 
no doubt, to snatch the purport of the 
message. Flaireau detects the glance, looks 
full at his rival, then with a movement of 
disdainful self-confidence, no doubt, pushes 
over to him the despatch. Take every 
advantage you please, and still I don’t care 
for you. Thus I read the expression on 
Flaireau’s face. 

The spectacled rival reads the telegram 
carefully ; the two exchange looks. Actually 
after that they grasp each other’s hands 
behind my back. “ Elle est sauvée,” cries 
the lean man. “ Yes,” replies Flaireau, 
and finds a particle of dust in the corner 
of his eye, which it requires a pocket- 
handkerchief to remove. Then the story 
becomes known to the little group about. 
It is not told, it is divined. 

It is the time for the general out-rush of 
commercial travellers—the great half-yearly 
swarm that spreads over France like a hive 
of bees over a bean-field in flower. Flaireau 
is ready of course, his route marked out, 
his customers advised, every hour of his 
valuable time arranged for, his samples all 
prepared, the most ravishing patterns, the 
finest textures. Froment and Risler have 
much at stake in this journey. After a 
long season of slackness and depression the 
symptoms of revival are showing, and the 
firm have embarked largely hoping to take 
things at the flood. Flaireau’s orders will 
bring back prosperity to the house, sorely 
tried of late, solid as is its reputation. He 
leaves Paris by the early train next morning 
for the west. But during that night his 
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little girl, an only child, is taken ill, 
dangerously ill, with croup. She has been 
running joyously about during the day in 
the newly-fallen snow in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg ; a chill has seized her. When 
early morning comes, and the fiacre is at 
the door to take Flaireau to the station, 
his child is dying. But Flaireau must go. 
The campaign has opened ; he is on duty ; 
honour is at stake, his commercial reputa- 
tion. Duty calls him; he must go. But 
there follows him everywhere in the train 
as it darts through the snowy - frozen 
country, in the magasins as he books his 
orders, the vision of his cherished little 
girl suffering, dying, and calling always, 
but ever more faintly, for papa. Telegrams 
reach him everywhere, but they announce 
no improvement. The one before this bade 
him prepare for the worst. And this last 
one that he dreaded, that he knew would 
contain the fatal irrevocable sentence, 
announces that the crisis has passed, “ Elle 
est sauvée.” 

The news travels up and down that long 
table where the voyageurs are feasting. 
Everyone tries to catch Flaireau’s eye, to 
nod a kindly greeting. Let us take a 
bumper of this not too generous wine and 
drink a health to Mademoiselle Flaireau. 

It would not do to leave Caen without 
paying a visit to the churches, and that 
involves early rising. It is bitterly cold in 
the early morning, snow has been falling 
heavily, but it has now ceased ; everywhere 
there is a thick coating of it. The only 
people about are the priests, huddled up in 
their wadded cloaks, with broad-brimmed 
hats pulled down over their ears, and 
voyageurs with pattern books under their 
arms. To all the churches there are well- 
beaten tracks, early as it is, converging 
through the snow. Here and there an old 
lady, with her bonne, is trotting home from 
early mass, a little blue with cold, but serene 
in the consciousness of duty performed, 
and looking forward to the hot cup of choco- 
late. Out of this commonplace world rise 
the two great basilicee of Caen, the church 
of William and the church of Matilda, with 
a kind of conscious dignity; the one with 
its aspiring pride, the other in its quaint 
sweet primness, as if instinct with the souls 
of their founders. And they seem to look 
at each other wistfully through the thin 
frosted air, as if with some secret sympathy 
in their loneliness and isolation, in their 
unfitness for all the devices of the world of 
small creatures at their feet. 

If this were an artfully-got-up narrative 





I should here make a point of finding 
Flaireau on his knees in an obscure corner 
of one of the churches rendering hearty 
thanks. But, no; the tracks that are made 
churchwards early in the cold winter morn- 
ings through the frosted’ snow are not 
trodden by the pious feet of voyageurs de 
commerce. 

And now Iam homeward bound. The 
steamer Cygne for Havre lies almost frozen 
up in the narrow channel, masts, yards, 
funnel, boats, all thickly coated with ice. 
But there is a glorious fire in the cabin and 
only half-a-dozen passengers, and those of 
a pleasant sort, to share it. Then a delightful 
old lady in an apron and poke-bonnet puts 
in her head and suggests hot coffee. And 
the sun comes out presently, trying to 
squeeze out a little warmth, just enough to 
make the deck endurable. The river is 
canalised and not interesting, except for a 
certain seafaring look it has, while the boats 
upon it, sharp and high at stem and stern, 
have a Scandinavian air about them not 
seen elsewhere along the coast. We meet 
a procession of rude boats loaded with-sand, 
each rowed by one man, gaunt hungry- 
looking boatmen, coming up with the tide. 
Everywhere there are fowlers with their 
fowling-pieces hiding behind banks, prowling 
cautiously along creeks, each with his one 
lean dog. Now and then our steamer puts 
up a wild duck from the river, which runs 
the gauntlet of the guns, while all the lean 
dogs stand on their hind legs and bark at 
it. Nearer the sea an enormous girder- 
bridge, pivoted on a pier in the middle 
of the river, is swung round at our approach. 
Two men work it with winches from the 
centre pier; on either side a cart and a 
handful of foot-passengers are waiting for 
the return of the flying-bridge. 

And now we are in sight of Ouistreham, 
on a low spit of land, half in the river, half 
at sea. A fine Norman peaked tower domi- 
nates a clump of dwellings and a cluster of 
masts that make up what strikes us as the 
saltest-looking place imaginable, almost cut 
off from the land and accessible only to 
seafaring folk. Three Danish coasters, with 
the white cross flying, are coming out of 
harbour as we pass the long pier. They 
know the way of old, these Danes, and 
might have found far-off cousins at this day 
in Ouistreham. 

The low coast line at the mouth of the 
Orne soon gives place to hills and steep 
scarped cliffs. There is a frosty haze over 
the distance, with gleams of sunshine and 
white sails breaking out of the gloom. 
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By-and-by we hear the syren from Havre 
pierhead booming her song shrilly over the 
sea. Half-a-dozen ships loom through the 
light mist standing with us for the harbour 
mouth. ) 

Our journey is made. Adieu Messieurs 
les voyageurs de commerce ! 





UNDER THE MANGO. 


Unber the solemn mango shade 
The white-skinned conquerors stood ; 
The Saxon foot was planted down, 
The Saxon face wore a lordly frown, 
As they paused by the swirling flood. 
Cringing and creeping round them, 
he servile natives came ; 
Of ancient curse and doom they told, 
Of the race that owned that soil of old, 
Of their great god’s guardian name. 
Carelessly laughed the Englishmen, 
By one, by two, by three ; 
‘* Sprite, ban, or legend, we’ll have our house, 
Under the deep cool shade of the boughs, 
Under the mango-tree.” 


They dug the strong foundation, 
Through turf and root and bone ; 

For many and white, and ghastly, and bare, 

Were the things they brought to the upper air, 
Ere'the builders’ task was done. 

In the whispering Indian evening, 
By their finished work they laid, 

Laughing, jesting, o’er pipe and glass, 

While the squirrels darted amid the grass, 
Under the mango shade. 


Bright in starlight and moonlight, 
Fanned by the river breeze, 

The silence of the jungle dark, 

Just broken by sudden hoot or bark, 
And the whish of the waving trees. 


Suddenly stood before them 
An old white-bearded man ; 

In his lifted hand a skull he held, 

And the loungers gazed like men half-spelled, 
As his bitter speech began. 


And by his father’s ashes, 
By their desecrated graves, 

He cursed the spoilers as they lay, 

He cursed the house that stood that day 
Beside the Kama’s waves. 

* Ere the next fruit shows on the mango, 
Ye shall perish one and all! 

Sudden and sovn your deaths shall be, 

And the work yehave wrought ’neaththe mango-tree, 
Shall not survive your fall.” 

He flung the skull among them, 
And with a wild weird ery 

Plunged in the depths of the rapid river, 

That sung its own sweet song for ever 
Under the Eastern sky. 


And or ever upon the mango 
The next year’s fruit was seen, 
‘er the graves of two of that merry group, 
Rang the farewell shot of the saddened troop, 
Whose comrades they had been. 


He breasted the rushing Kama, 
The last left of the three ; 
Th? strong young arms were true and tried, 
Yet a corpse was left by the eddying tide, 
Under the mango-tree. 
He lay ’mid the desolate ruins, 
Of the house the seer had doomed ; 
For the tempest had crushed it in its place, 
And the spot where they stood it was hard to trace, 
’*Mid bright poison weeds entombed. 





Far too wild a story for credence, 
From modern minds to sue ; 

Yet hard and real is the riddle of life, 

And each breath we draw is with marvel rife, 
And—the wonderful tale is true. 





THE MISSING MAN. 
A STORY OF A FACT. 


SHE was a curious sort of woman : I could 
never quite make her out. Evidently she 
had “a past,” but she would not tell me 
much about it, until a mere accident opened 
it all up. Iwill not stop to relate how I 
knew her, but come to the point at once. 

I was dawdling one morning over the 
Times, when my eye fell upon an adver- 
tisement about a missing man ; I forget how 
it ran, but he had disappeared in some 
mysterious way, had never been heard of, 
and that sort of thing: was supposed to 
have had a large sum of money about him, 
and a reward was offered for such informa- 
tion as might lead to his discovery, &ce.— 
you know, the usual business. 

Well, I cannot say why, but I happened 
to read this advertisement out to my friend, 
and as I went on, glancing down the paper, 
I said : 

“ Ah! poor fellow, he will never be heard 
of again ; robbed and murdered, no doubt ; 
these disappearances are all undiscovered 
murders, I suppose.” 

I heard her move uneasily and sigh, and, 
as I continued reading to myself, there 
followed a sob and a moan. Looking up, I 
saw to my surprise that she had buried 
her face in- her hands, and was crying 
bitterly. 

Rising and crossing the room, I asked 
what was the matter. 

It was a long time before she could 
speak ; at last she said, through her sobs, in 
a kind of absent way : 

re No, no; they are not all murdered, not 
all.” 

“Why what in the name of mischief do 
you know about such things?” I enquired. 
“What has come to you, poor child? Calm 
yourself. How should you know whether 
they are all murdered or not ?” 

“Because,” she went on presently, and 
looking at me in a strange sad manner, her 
pretty brown eyes filled with tears, ‘because 
I have too much reason. But there, it’s 
very foolish of me ; I have no right to bore 
you in this way—forgive me ;” and she 
rose to leave the room. 

I stopped her ; I saw I was on the brink 
of a revelation; I did not intend to miss 
it, for I was fond of her, and consequently 
interested. So I pressed my advantage, 
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the end being that I elicited a very strange 
story ; true, I have not the least doubt. 
Briefly this is it, though I shall only give it 
in her words when it serves me best to do 
so. In its narration she once or twice grew 
so dramatic that I will try to remember 
exactly what she said. 

Her husband must have been a man of 
good family, but an utter scamp, gambler, 
spendthrift, and drunkard; all his own 
people turned their backs on him. Drop- 
ping lower and lower, he reached a very 
low ebb indeed at last, and she had a bad 
time of it with him. They had been living 
somewhere in Yorkshire, heracing, betting— 
Heavenknowswhat. The Doncastermeeting 
was coming round, and he found the region 
getting too hot for him, so he made a bolt 
of it, and came to London, bringing her 
with him (they had no children) ; came, as 
I understood, with a couple of portmanteaus, 


} and under an assumed name—of course 
| she never told me his real one. 


He took a 
small, old-fashioned, furnished cottage for 
three months; a dilapidated place some- 
where near Kilburn, quite on the outskirts, 
and where the new neighbourhood, which 
has now sprung up, was only then first 
beginning to be thought of. There were a 
few new roads laid out, and here and there 
an odd house or two erected, with the shells 
of others incomplete—you know the sort 
of place, all scaffold poles, cabbage gardens, 
dead cats, battered tin-kettles, and stagnant 
pools. 

They had been in this precious abode but 
three days, when what happened, happened. 
They were without a servant—in the house 
alone, in fact, the wife becoming the drudge 
meanwhile. A high wall surrounded the 
garden in which, the cottage stood, it having 
been a neat little box in its day, quite in 
the country. An old and now almost dis- 
used road ran along one side of this wall, 
which had a door in it amongst some thick 
trees. Well, it was early in September, 
the weather was close and sultry, and on 
the third evening, as it was getting dusk, 
she strolled out and sat down on a bench 
under these trees near the door, leaving 


| him sulkily smoking in the house. 


“Sad and miserable indeed I was as. I 
sat there,” went on my friend, “thinking, 
thinking, thinking, in the silent gloaming. 
Everything was as still as death in that 
dreary neighbourhood, so that when the 
sound of a footstep coming slowly along 
the road by the side of the wall.caught my 
ear, I almost started ; but when I heard the 
footstep suddenly totter, then stop close to 





the door, and someone stagger against it, I 
rose from sheer nervousness. When to 
this sound succeeded a long-drawn gasp 
and moan, and then a heavy thud, as of 
the person falling to the ground, with an 
instinctive pity I flew to the door, and, 
drawing back the lock, gently opened it. 
There, on the step, lay, as well as I could 
see by the twilight, a young well-dressed 
man. He made an effort to rise when he 
saw me, partly regained his feet, caught at 
the door-post, staggered, and fell headlong 
into our garden. All this was but the 
work of a moment, and now thoroughly 
alarmed, and hardly knowing what I did, I 
closed the door and rushed into the house. 
My husband met me on the threshold. 

“What now? What's all that scrim- 
mage about ?’ he said. 

“ Timidly I told him. 

“* You fool, are we not hard-up enough 
already, but you must be playing the Good 
Samaritan, and let the man in? Do you 
want to turn the place into an hospital ? 
He’s drunk, no doubt.’ : 

With this he reached the spot where the 

unfortunate man lay face downwards upon 
the edge of the soft, unmown lawn. 
Gently turning him over, my husband went 
on: 
“«¢ Why, he’s dying, if not dead ; we must 
fetch a doctor. A pretty mess you have 
got us into, but we must go through it 
honestly, or else who knows what we may 
be charged with—murder, perhaps! Be 
off and get a doctor ; there’s a red lamp at 
the second turning on the left down this 
road.’ 

“T flew to do his bidding, terrified by his 
words, which I saw had some reason in 
them, and had nearly reached the house, 
when he called out : 

“«Here, go out this way, by this door 
here, into the road ; it’s nearer.’ 

“T returned, and was about to open the 
garden door, close to which he was still 
bending over the body, when I saw he 
was examining the contents of a large 
portemonnaie, which he had taken from 
the pocket of the prostrate, unconscious 
man. It seemed to be full of notes and 
gold. I hesitated, but fearing to remon- 
strate, was drawing back the bolt, when 
he whispered : 

“*Stop—wait a minute. 
see you let him in?’ 

“*No one; there is not a creature 
about, and the road is not overlooked,’ I 
answered. 

“No, nor this corner of the garden 
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where we are—no, it’s too much shut in by 
trees, and it’s getting too dark.’ 

“Whilstspeaking, he waslookinground to 
assure himself that he was unobserved, and, 
seeming satisfied, began to further examine 
the contents of the young man’s pockets 
and to transfer the portemonnaie, a letter 
or two, a handsome gold watch and chain, 
and a scarf-pin, to his own. 

“‘* What are you doing?’ I timidly asked. 

‘‘¢Mind your own business,” he said, 
‘do as I tell you, and hold your tongue. 
Tl go for the doctor myself; but first of 
all we must get him into the house. Here, 
catch hold of his feet.’ 

“Then, without listening to my protests, 
my husband raised in his arms the slim, 
helpless form of the young man, and, 
with my assistance, carried him along the 
path, under the shadow of the high wall 
and trees, into the house, and laid him on 
a sofa in the little breakfast-parlour that 
gave upon the lawn by an open sash 
window. 

“ «Tight a candle, pull down the blind, 
get some water and brandy ; he is not quite 
dead,’ said my husband, whilst examining 
the man’s pocket-handkerchief. ‘No initials, 
nothing to identify him by. Good! Now 
I will go for the doctor; you stay with 
him. Put a little more brandy to his lips 
from time to time, loosen his necktie—so, 
and now, mind, when I return with the 
doctor, if there have been any signs of con- 
sciousness, or if the poor fellow speaks at 
all, keep it to yourself; don’t say a word, 
you can tell me when the doctor is gone. 
The man is not dead, but he will die, I 
think, and if he does die without speaking 
—well, we shall lose nothing for our 
hospitality ; it’s worth risking. Mind, now, 
what I tell you,’ he added with a fierce 
look at me ; ‘if you don’t, I'll be the death 
of you.’ 

“Then he went out through the front 
door and gate, ostentatiously in a hurry, 
and I heard him running down the silent 
road. I turned to my patient, and found 
him still breathing, but quite unconscious. 

“ Terrified. and bewildered I hardly know 
how long it was before I heard hurrying 
footsteps again on the road ; and presently, 
having let himself in by the latch-key, my 
husband appeared with a stranger, the 
doctor, a seedy, needy-looking man. 

“Rapidly examining the patient, he said, 
with his finger on the pulse : 

** About twenty minutes since he was 
seized, eh? H’m, your younger brother, 
you say ?’ 





*« Yes,” answered my husband promptly, 
with a significant look at me as I started 
at his reply. 

“The doctor had his ear on the man’s 
chest, whilst my husband continued with 
assumed emotion : 

“*My youngest, my favourite brother. 
Dear sir, pray tell me Ah! I fear by 
your face ; but say, is there no hope?’ 

“The doctor shook his head. 

“¢ Qh, will he die?’ 

“The doctor bowed his head, and my 
husband buried his face in his hands for a 
moment. 

“T was aghast, perplexed beyond measure, 
and was about to speak when another 
fierce look checked me. 

**When the doctor had moistened the 
patient’s lips once more with brandy, and 
after using the stethoscope for several 
minutes, he said with professional gravity : 

“<Tt is my painful duty to tell you that 
you must prepare for the worst.’ 

“¢ Ah, I feared so!’ said my husband. 
‘My poor brother was supposed to have 
disease of the heart; it was the opinion 
expressed by a physician two years ago.’ 

‘*¢'This is not the heart,’ said the doctor, 
feeling the pulse again. ‘This is cerebral 
heemorrhage—apoplexy, in fact. He is all 
but gone, nothing can be done.’ 

“Then there was a slight convulsion, and 
the doctor continued : 

“*T fear I can be of no further use pro- 
fessionally ; but can I help you to do what is 
necessary now, or do you know any . 

“No, we know no one in the neighbour- 
hood ; we are strangers here,’ interrupted 
my husband. ‘ We are from Cornwall, and 
are come to live in London, and have only 
been in the house three days. My dear 
brother came to stay with us yesterday. 
He has been out all day. The moment he 
came in he fainted, and then—and then I 
ran for you. Will there be any need for 
an inquest ?’ 

“*Indeed,’ said the doctor, ‘I’m afraid 
there will.’ 

“Qh, how very distressing!’ went on 
my husband. ‘Can we not be spared this 
pain ?’ 

“The other paused, and then said slowly, 
with a peculiar expression on his face : 

«Well, surely, surely with what you tell 
me, and with what I have seen of the case, 
I might perhaps certify, and so spare you 
the distress of any enquiry.’ 

“«Thank you, thank you a thousand 
times,’ said my husband earnestly, as I saw 
him press a couple of the sovereigns he had 
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lately taken from the dead man’s pocket 
into the doctor’s hand. 

““*Very well, then,’ answered that 
functionary ; ‘I will manage it, and do 
all that is necessary. I will send some- 
one immediately. Good-night.’ 

“When he was gone I summoned up 
courage to ask the meaning of what I had 
heard. 

«What are your intentions? Pray tell 
me,’ I said. 

“«Youalways were an idiot,’ he answered, 
‘but I will try and make you understand 
for once ina way. Any woman who was 
not a fool, and had been a loving wife and 
alive to her husband’s welfare, could have 
seen with half an eye what my game is. 
It’s a very simple one, and mind you do 
not spoil it, or it will be the worse for you ; 
and that you may have no excuse for doing 
so ’ll tell you plainly what it is. There 
was something like six hundred pounds in 
notes and gold in that poor devil’s pocket- 
book. There is nothing to show who he 
was to anybody but me, who luckily can 
keep a secret, so I shall not tell you his 
name; besides, it does not signify. Nota 
soul but our two selves knows how he came 
on to my premises ; he can never be traced 
there. I pass him off as my brother, and 
bury him accordingly. No one hereabouts 
knows who we are, so who is to say he is 
notmy brother? Hadnotgood luck brought 
him up to our hospitable gate at the critical 
moment, and had you not been the far- 
seeing clever woman you are, and not 
let him in, why he would have fallen 
down dead in the public highway and 
his property have been at the mercy of 
the first person who found him. They 
might have been honest or not. He would 
have been taken to the hospital, and of 
course his friends would have been duly 
informed of the sad loss they had sustained. 
Now, as it is, they will be spared this 
sorrow, because they will never know what 
has become of him. He will only be one 
more victim added to the list of mysterious 
disappearances.’ 

“<« Well, but,’ I broke in, ‘his friends 
will make enquiries after him. He may be 
traced to our gate, and we be called upon 
to explain.’ 

“ «We may be,” continued my husband, 
‘but it’s sufficiently unlikely. It will be 
a cursed piece of ill luckif he is. Who is 
to trace him into this God-abandoned 
region? Under all the circumstances and 
by your own showing itis most improbable 
—nay, it is impossible.’ 





“** Yes,’ I again interposed ; ‘ but he will 
be advertised for and described.’ 

“*Very likely,’ he went on, ‘but the 
doctor and the undertaker are the only 
people besides ourselves who will have seen 
him, and they will have nothing to identify 
him by even if they ever know or hear 
anything about the disappearance. They 
will never recognise in my dear brother, 
poor John Smith, who died of apoplexy 
here in my house, under the very eye of 
the doctor, the forlorn man by the name 
of —— (but I will keep that to myself), 
‘“‘ who was last seen,” &c., &c., as the adver- 
tisement will run. No; they will not 
know the name, It will convey nothing 
to their minds; how should it? For 
remember, the moment you so judiciously 
let him in and closed our garden door upon 
him, the lost man had ceased to be. From 
that moment he became my brother John ; 
the real man was gone as clean out of 
existence, had as clean parted with his 
identity, as if he had never been! By 
Heavens! it’s a stroke of genius on my 
part. I never guessed I was half so clever 
a fellow,’ added my husband triumphantly. 

“¢ But,’ cried I once more, ‘ this is a very 
dreadful, a very dangerous game, as you 
call it, to play. It is absolutely theft, and 
worse——’ 

“<Tf you cannot use better language,’ 
he said, ‘hold your tongue ; don’t insult 
me. I tell you the money might as well 
have fallen into my hands as into those 
of the first policeman or pot-boy who 
might have found him. I want it badly 
enough, and if you don’t betray our secret 
there is very little risk of my right to it 
being disputed.’ 

“* But,’ I said, ‘the watch, the rings, as 
well as the money—they may lead to your 
discovery ?’ 

“Not at all,’ he answered, ‘if they are 
carefully converted, and I will manage 
that. The notes are the only difficulty ; 
but I can get over that too. If I go straight 
to the Bank of England to-morrow morn- 
ing, directly it is opened, and change them 
into gold, I shall be there long before their 
loss is known, or, consequently, their num- 
bers stopped. The young fellow perhaps 
will not be missed for a week ; he comes a 
long way from here ; I have seen enough 
to tell me that. We do not know what his 
habits were; wedonoteven know thatanyone 
was aware he had the money about him. 
No; the more I thinkof it the safer the whole 
game looks. You have only to keep your 
own and my counsel and our fortunes are 
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retrieved for a few months, and we have 
nothing to fear. Ah, that’s the undertaker, 
no doubt. You get out of the way ; leave 
it all to me.’ 

“There was a ring at the bell here, which 
he went to answer. 

“Ah, that was a dreadful night, and 
during the few days following I was 
nearly beside myself with terror. Of course 
the house was closed, as became the occa- 
sion. The funeral—a very quiet one— 
took place in due course at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, my husband following as chief 
mourner in the coach, accompanied by the 
doctor. 

“ No remarks, no suspicion attended so 
commonplace a circumstance, and when 
the ground had closed over the unfortunate 
unknown man, and when a week later a 
modest tombstone recorded the decease of 
the imaginary ‘John Smith, aged twenty- 
three,’ all trace of the dreadful fraud, 
save that which is printed indelibly in my 
mind, was gone.” 


As my friend reached this part of her 
story, she was a good deal overcome, and 
said she had nothing more to tell; but 
after a while I learned from her that the 
scoundrel had managed the conversion of 
the notes exactly as he had proposed. He 
slipped away from the house quite early 
the morning after the death, and almost as 
soon as the Bank of England was open 
changed the notes into gold, as he could 
do, by merely writing a name and address 
—fictitious, of course—on their backs. 

He returned from the City with his little 
black bag, as he had gone, by a very cir- 
cuitous route, so evading all chance of being 
followed, though, of course, there was 
really no likelihood of any one being on 
the alert. He got drunk in the afternoon, 
and confided these details to his unhappy 
wife. The unfortunate victim of apoplexy 
had probably not then even been missed. 
It was a cunning game truly, and boldly 
played out, and this is really about all I 
know of it; my poor little friend refused 
to let out any more very important facts. 

Her husband utterly deserted her in less 
than six months afterwards, and she was 
left—well, that does not matter. To this 
day she knows nothing of who or what 
the unlucky young fellow was, where he 
came from, or whether he was ever 
enquired after ; but though when she told 
me her story seven years had passed since 
the evening she let him in at the garden 
door, and he fell all but dead at her feet, 








she very naturally felt—and no doubt still 
does feel—extremely uncomfortable when 
any chance reference is made to a missing 
man. 





AUTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 





AUTOGRAPHIC printing, the name of 
which is now coming extensively into use, 
differs essentially both in its nature and its 
purpose from ordinary book and newspaper 
printing, generally known as typography. 
The latter, as all of us are aware, consists 
in printing from metal types, or from stereo- 
types prepared therefrom. Provided a 
fresh application of ink be used for each 
and every copy, there is really no limit to 
the number that may be struck off. If the 
public were graciously pleased to apply for 
a million copies of a periodical, the pro- 
prietor and printer would be glad enough 
to furnish the supply, simply by increasing 
their plant of machinery and the number 
of their working hands competent to the 
service. 

Far different is autographic printing, 
where the number of copies required is 
always small, and, if possible, executed in 
the counting-house or office of a commercial 
or other establishment. Dr. Mark, editor of 
Debrett’s Peerage, has occasion to send out 
circulars asking for information concerning 
any changes in titles, official rank, family, 
residence, &c. He states that he wants 
to be able to print off a small number by 
some quick process, and has tried all the 
“graphs” invented for the purpose. He 
draws attention to the great advantages 
which commercial operations at the present 
day derive from such handy contrivances. 
“There can be no doubt that but for the 
introduction of these processes commerce 
would be in a much worse condition than it 
now is, since it has enabled merchants to 
put quotations, market prices, &c., before 
their clientéle in a much shorter space of 
time than was the case formerly. They can 
have a sufficient number of circulars struck 
off very quickly, and in their own offices, 
up to the very latest hour.” 

Lithography has certain advantages over 
all other processes in regard to the produc- 
tion of a large number of fac-simile copies of 
handwriting, drawing, sketches, diagrams, 
&c., especially whensteam printing-machines 
are brought into requisition to expedite the 
process, and colour-printing to enhance the 
artistic effect. But this is not thé thing 
meant ; it isa large manufacturing process, 
not a handy expedient to be managed by 
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one’s self at home or in the counting-house. 
Zincography, a younger member of the 
same family, calls for a little notice here, 
because it admits of being practised in 
amateur fashion. Take a sheet of ordi- 
nary roofing zinc and a sheet of mode- 
rately fine paper. Brush the paper on one 
surface with a gummy liquid prepared by 
boiling a little starch, gamboge, and glue 
with water. When dry any writing or 
drawing can be executed on the paper with 
ordinary lithographic ink rubbed up with 
water like an artist’s water-colours. When 
this writing or drawing is dry, the back of 
the paper is slightly damped with a sponge, 
and the face laid downwards on the sheet 
of zine. The zine and the paper being 
next passed through a small rolling-press, 
the paper is rubbed off by the aid of a damp 
sponge, and the writing is seen to be trans- 
ferred to the zinc. Gum-water is passed 
over it, and ordinary printers’ ink applied 
by means of an india-rubber inking-roller. 
A sheet of clean white paper being laid upon 
it, both are passed through the rolling-press, 
producing an impression which is an exact 
facsimile of the original writing. Many 
copies can in this way be obtained from the 
same sheet of zinc. This is a rapid and 
economical process within reach of any 
handy and intelligent person. 

It is scarcely necessary to touch upon 
any method involving engraving, whether 
autographic or otherwise, such as relief- 
etching on inc, grapho-glyphic process, or 
the production of autographic blocks by an 
engraving machine, seeing that they are 
too elaborate when only few copies are 
wanted. 

For preserving copies of letters processes 
are frequently adopted which partake rather 
of the nature of writing than of printing. 
They depend on the writing of an original 
with a very intense ink, and a method of 
obtaining a few feeble copies of it. One 
or two copies of a letter may be obtained 
by many varieties of such contrivances, in 
which simple pressure brings about a 
transfer of some of the intense ink to very 
thin paper. In some instances, where a 
solution of an aniline colour is employed, 
as many as thirty or forty copies may be 
obtained sufficiently legible for most pur- 
poses, though becoming more and more 
faint as the process goes on. The intensity 
of aniline colours renders possible the pro- 
duction of results of this kind quite 
unattainable before the wonderful series of 
tar-colours were discovered. The methods 
of Mr. Pumphrey and Mr. Byford are of 





this kind. The writing is executed with a 
strong solution of aniline colour on thin 
but tolerably hard paper ; the writing pene- 
trates quite through the paper ; and by press- 
ing a sheet of moistened paper against the 
back, the original aniline colour will set 
off on the damp sheet, giving a direct 
copy of the original. Fine lines, however, 
cannot be well reproduced in this way. 

Messrs. Waterlow’s “ Multiplex Copying 
Portfolio” produces several reproductions 
by a process of this class. You write with 
aniline ink, and press down a damp sheet 
of very soft and porous paper on the 
writing. This soft paper absorbs a large 
proportion of the aniline ink, and itself 
forms a reversed printing surface capable 
of yielding a considerable number of direct 
copies on damp sheets of paper. The 
actual pressure required is slight ; and the 
result, though coarse, is legible. 

Mr. Bolas has recently communicated to 
the Society of Arts an interesting account 
of what has been done towards obtaining 
better results than by the above means. 
A brief abstract may be welcome in these 
pages. 

Eight or ten years ago M. E. de Zuccato, 
starting from an idea suggested by Bain’s 
electro-chemical telegraph, invented an 
apparatus for rapid fac-simile printing. 
Resinous varnish is applied to one surface 
of an iron plate ; a tracing is cut into the 
varnish by means of a steel point deep 
enough to lay the metal nearly or quite 
bare. The plate being laid on the bed ofa 
press, some sheets of thin paper, moistened 
with a solution of potassium ferrocyanide, 
are placed upon it, and a copper plate laid 
on the moistened paper with moderate 
pressure. The iron and copper are placed 
in communication with the two poles of a 
small galvanic battery. The iron soon 
dissolves at the spots where the varnish 
has been etched through, and Prussian 
blue is thereby formed, with which certain 
parts of the several sheets of thin paper 
become imprinted with the letters or other 
characters formed by the steel point. As 
the colouring matter goes right through 
the paper the writing can be read on either 
surface. 

The theory of the method just described 
is quite sound, but certain inconveniences 
in the practical working lead M. de Zuccato 
to supersede it by another invention. In 
the papyrographic method a sheet of fine 
paper is saturated with a resinous varnish. 
When a writing, drawing, or device is 
inscribed upon it in ink consisting of a 
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strong coloured solution of caustic soda, 
the soda attacks the resinous varnish and 
converts it into a kind of soap. The paper 
is now floated on water, written side upper- 
most ; the water penetrates the softer parts, 
causing the written lines to stand up in 
bold relief as ridges of fluid. The paper 
is now removed from the surface of the 
water, pressed between folds of blotting- 
paper, again floated on water, and again 
blotted off. By this time the remainder of 
the resinous soap has been removed. The 
sheet of paper in this state has a general 
ground impervious to moisture ; while the 
written lines, being denuded of the resinous 
varnish, are quite’ porous, and form an 
easy passage for an aqueous liquid. This 
liquid is an aniline colour dissolved in 
glycerine. The prepared paper is laid ona 
velvet pad moistened with this aniline blue 
ink, sheets of dry paper are placed on it, and 
gentle pressure applied by means of an 
ordinary copying-press. The printing is 
effected rapidly, and it is said that many 
scores of legible copies can be taken from one 
stencil (as the varnished and chemically- 
prepared sheet of paper is called). 
Stencilshave for many years been prepared 
by using perforating points to prick a series 
of dots so close together as to present some 
resemblance to lines of writing or drawing. 
In the preparation of embroidery patterns, 
for instance, a sheet of suitable paper is 
perforated by a rapidly rising and falling 
needle point, worked by a treadle. Pow- 
dered colour mixed with resin is dusted 
over the little holes in the stencil, and the 
device is rendered prominent by the ap- 
plication of sufficient heat to soften the 
resin. About fourteen years ago Mr. 
Hoffman introduced and patented a port- 
able perforating pen, the motive power 
being clockwork contained in a little 
cylindrical box attached to the upper part 
of the apparatus. Mr. Edison, whose 
name has now become famous for his 
numerous and highly ingenious inventions, 
aims at improving on both of these 
methods in his electric pen. The motor is 
a small galvanic battery, by the action of 
which a needle is made to vibrate up and 
down with great rapidity through a sheath 
or sort of pencil-case. The user writes 
with the sheath on black paper, which 
becomes perforated into a stencil by the 
rapidly rising and falling needle-point. The 
stencil being laid flat on a sheet of white 
paper,-an inking-roller is passed over it. 
The ink penetrates through the perfora- 
tions, and reproduces the original writing 





with great fidelity. The process of print- 
ing in this way is rapid, and many copies 
can be produced in a very short time. 

One invention is sure to grow out of 
another in practical utilities of this kind, 
each suggestive of some improvement in 
detail Among other perforating con- 
trivances following in the wake of Edison’s 
electric pen is the Horograph, a convenient 
and portable clockwork pen. Another is 
the Pneumatic Pen, in which the motive 
power is a stream of air supplied from 
foot-bellows. A third is elaborate enough 
for using the electric induction coil, capable 
of giving a sufficiently powerful spark to 
perforate the stencil paper, which spark is 
caused to pass continually between a par- 
tially insulated metallic pen and a metal 
plate, whereon the stencil paper is laid. 

But one and all of the numerous perfo- 
rating contrivances above described fail to 
meet the requirements for easy, cheap, and 
rapid automatic printing of a small number 
of copies. They are too expensive, com- 
plex in construction, and liable to get out 
of order unless used carefully. To sur- 
mount these disadvantages is the purpose 
of Zuccato’s Typograph. This is a very 
curious invention. The paper to be con- 
verted into a perforated stencil is laid 
temporarily on a steel plate, the face of 
which is cut like a fine file. The writing 
is executed by means of a point or style 
of hardened steel held in the hand like a 
black lead pencil. The teeth of the file- 
like plate perforate the paper wherever the 
point of the style exerts pressure, and a 
stencil well adapted to printing from results. 
A sheet of white paper is laid on the frame 
of a small desk-like press, the stencil is 
adjusted on it, and the upper surface of the 
stencil is made to receive a thin film of 
printer’s ink by means of an india-rubber 
scraper; the ink, passing through the 
perforations, produces a copy of the original 
writing. The perforations are quite dis- 
tinct one from another, but when the stencil 
is printed from, the dots of ink so far flow 
together as to produce nearly or quite con- 
tinuous lines presenting a remarkably close 
imitation of the original handwriting. The 
copies are struck off rapidly, and Mr. 
Bolas states that as many as six thou- 
sand copies can be obtained from the same 
stencil. Mr. Zuccato has just found that 
calico receives the impression admirably. 

Among the aspirants for honours in this 
curious field of invention is Mr. Pumphrey, 
of Birmingham. His lately -introduced 
method depends on the fact that when a film 
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of moist bichromate gelatine is brought into 
contact with tannin or salts containing iron, 
the gelatine is so far altered as to acquire the 
property of attracting a fatty ink. Plates 
of slate or glass are coated on one surface 
with a thin film of gelatine, and then dipped 
into a weak solution of potassium bichro- 
mate. All superfluous moisture being re- 
moved, a writing or drawing in ink is 
transferred to the prepared surface in the 
same manner as in zincography; and the 
paper on which the writing has been 
executed being removed, and ink applied 
to the plate with an inking roller, copies 
can be printed from it in the same way as 
from zinc. Practical men, however, still 
demand something more. They ask: “Can 
you give us a copying process that will not 
require the sheets of paper to be damped ?” 
One reply to this query is in the form 
of the Hectograph. Here the writing is 
executed on ordinary writing paper with a 
pen dipped in intense aniline blue colour. 
When this writing has dried, it is trans- 
ferred to the surface of a slab of soft gela- 
tinous composition, analogous to that which 
is used for printers’ rollers. The transfer 
is effected by gently rubbing the paper on 
the slab with the hand. In two minutes’ 
time the paper is stripped off, leaving the 
aniline writing on the slab. Copy after 
copy can now be taken by laying dry sheets 
of paper one by one on the slab, and rubbing 
down either with the hand or with a soft 
roller. This method is rather extensively 
adopted ; and so is another, something like 
it, called the Chromograph. 

The combinations of the beautiful art of 
photography with various kinds of engraving 
and printing are so numerous that it would 
be wholly beyond our scope to describe them 
here. There is, however, one which is 
specially adapted for striking off a few copies 
of engineers’ andarchitects’ plans. Theplans 
are drawn on paper or tracing-cloth, in 
opaque ink. This is placed in an ordinary 
photograph-printing frame; behind it is 
adjusted a corresponding sheet of sensitive 
paper, supplied by the patentee ready 
for use. The printing-frame being ex- 
posed to sunshine for about a minute, 
or to ordinary daylight a little longer, 
a chemical change takes place in the 
sensitive paper wherever its surface is 
unprotected by the opaque lines of the 
writing or drawing. By a further chemical 
process the original drawing is reproduced 
on the sensitive paper in blue colour on 
a white ground. Mr. Bolas speaks very 
highly of this method of producing one or 








two copies of large drawings. “I -should 
like you especially to notice yonder copy of 
a working drawing of a locomotive engine, 
the sheet of paper on which it is executed 
being over five feet long, while the fineness 
of detail recalls a copper-plate engraving. 
To reproduce such a work by hand would 
cost more pounds than this costs shillings ; 
and even then there would not be the same 
certainty as to perfection of result.” 

The reader will have no difficulty in 
recognising the fact, rendered pretty cer- 
tain by the descriptions given in the fore- 
going paragraphs, that no one of the new 
methods of autographic printing is likely 
to shut out the others from a share of 
popular favour. The list is a formidable 
one, comprising a variety of Greek desig- 
nations, or designations made up of Greek 
syllables, that must have somewhat taxed 
‘the erudition of the inventors or their 
advisers. The multiplex copying port- 
folio, the electro-chemical autograph, the - 
papyrograph, the electric pen, the portable 
perforating pen, the horograph, the typo- 
graph, the collograph, the hectograph, the 
chromograph, the autophotograph—a rare 
family of “graphs” here, to which it has 
been whimsically suggested another member 
should be added eclipsing all the others, 
and bearing the name of the “lick-’em-all- 
graph.” All eclipsing will be out of the 
question when practical requirements are 
taken into account. We have first to ask 
whether the method wanted is one for 
producing so few as two or three identical 
copies or so many as a hundred or some 
assignable intermediate number ; and when 
this is decided there is still an opening for 
choice in regard to the easy execution, the 
quickness, and the economy of the process. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. RANF COMPLETES HIS 
DIARY. 

“Tr was so in this instance. The small 
ambition which fired me at the first sight 
of the gold faded away, and a better 
aspiration took its place ; a reminiscence of 
my own experiences brought to me a higher 
consciousness. The figure of the wealthy 
and uglier hunchback than I, who, when I 
was battling with the world, had summoned 
me to his presence for the purpose of 
sucking consolation out of my deformity, 





rose before me. The lesson I had learned 
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on the memorable night he introduced me 
to his guests for the purpose of showing me 
the power of gold—a lesson far different 
from that he wished to teach—I now took 
to heart. The words I had addressed to 
him I address to myself. Lip-service 
his gold could buy—heart-service, never ; 
and I remembered how the keen arrow 
pierced his soul when I asked him where, 
in spite of all his wealth, was the woman 
who in her dreams would breathe his name 
in accents of love. In the light of this 
remembrance my exultation in my dis- 
covery took a worthier shape, and I felt 
that it was impossible that I should ever 
become the slave of gold. 

“Not for myself did I rejoice in the 
gold by which I was surrounded. For 
whom, then? For whom but for one 
being, to whom it might possibly bring 
an added happiness? For whom but 
for Evangeline ? 

“But presently an unexpected con- 
sideration intruded itself. Was it certain 
that the metal was really gold? Might 
it not be a baser metal, of no worldly 
account? Ismiled at the thought, and the 
absence of any feeling of disappointment 
was a proof that I had gained a moral 
victory. 

“There was, however, no other metal 
that would answer the description of the 
substance I held in my hand, and of the 
value of which, after the doubt had passed 
away, I was in my own mind convinced. 
For its presence in so strange a place I was 
puzzled to account; but upon reflection it 
occurred to me that some of the hidden 
rocks which lay beneath the sea along the 
shore might be auriferous. In that case, 
the mystery was solved. 

“The wealth which met my eyes was 
enormous — impossible to calculate. I 
gathered a quantity of the precious 
particles from the crevices of the rocks, and 
placed it high up, out of the reach of the 
waves. It was evening when I first made 
the discovery, but I did not suspend my 
labour until night had so fully set in that 
there was no light to guide me—by which 
time I had collected as much gold as I 
could carry to my mountain hut. Not only 
the darkness of the night, but the sound of 
the waves, which told me that the tide was 
rising again, warned me to desist. I 
determined to pass the night on the rocks 
above, and in the morning to make a more 
searching examination of the wonderful 
cave. It was necessary that I should 
reach a place of safety at once, and I 





commenced to climb the rocks. I was full 
of courage and spirit and energy, but I was 
over-confident, and, doubtless, also over- 
excited, for in an effort to raise myself, 
when I was about twenty feet above the 
level of the shore, I slipped, and fell to the 
bottom of the cave, cutting myself so 
severely and losing so much blood that I 
became insensible. 

“Jn this perilous position I lay without 
consciousness until surrounding circum- 
stances awoke my mind. Sweet voices 
were about me, whispering of the sea, of 
Evangeline, and of all that was most 
pleasant to me. The wild turmoil of 
living was over, and I was floating into 
an eternity of rest. An eternity soon to be 
broken by a furious struggle for dear life. 
The tide was rising in terrible earnest, and 
the waves were beginning to wash over me. 
Then ensued a battle from which I had 
scarcely a hope of escaping ; but despair 
and the desire for life gave me strength, 
and although at least a dozen times I 
thought all was over with me, I managed 
to cling to the rocks and prevent myself 
from being carried out to sea. But I have 
to thank fortune for victory, for my 
strength was almost spent and my breath 
almost gone as a wave drew me outwards 
to the spot where the brown belts of sea- 
weed reared and curled; quickly it re- 
turned, and by a happy chance washed me 


inwards towards the Cross, into an arm of | 


which it mercifully flung me, leaving me for 
a brief space in safety. I took advantage of 
the precious moments, and before the next 
wave rolled into the cave I succeeded in 
climbing another foot or two up the Cross, 
and so inch by inch at length succeeded in 
reaching the beam on which the arms of 
the sacred figure were extended. Then 


fixing myself in such a position as to | 


render it unlikely that I could be dislodged, 
my strength finally gave way, and I 
became once more insensible. 

“There is no need here to describe the 
night which followed, its interminable 
length, and the strange fancies and images 
the roar and flash of the waves, whose 
breasts were illuminated with phospho- 
rescent light, created forme. When the sun 
arose the tide was going down, and it was 
only then I discovered how weak I was. 
I had left on the rocks above the 
food I had brought with me, and it was 
almost by a miracle I was enabled to gain 
the spot ; in this attempt I became still 
more sorely wounded, and it was with 
dismay I thought that many days must 
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elapse before I should be able to gain 
sufficient strength to crawl to my hut on 
the mountain. What distressed me most 
was the reflection that if I was absent for 
longer than fourteen days the record I had 
written would fall into Margaret Sylvester’s 
hands, in accordance with the instructions 
I had given Evangeline. If I were dead I 
wished this to be done; but while I was 
alive, or certainly until I had fully deter- 
mined, I desired that no person should 
share my secret. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that I should arrive home (the 
mere thought of the word, associated as it 
was with “Evangeline and the dumb 
animals I loved, brought with it a feeling 
of tenderness) before Evangeline had cut 
the last notch in the branch I gave her ; 
and to this end it behoved me to nurse 
myself and not exhaust my strength in rash 
attempts to accomplish what was physically 
out of my power. 

“Nature favoured me in many ways. 
The salt water helped to stop the bleeding 
of my wounds, and by great efforts I 
managed to crawl to a basin higher up the 
mountain, supplied with fresh water by a 
waterfall from the ice-clad peaks. The 
time passed wearily; inaction was like 
death to me; but gradually my wounds 
were sufficiently healed to enable me to move 
with some freedom, and, bearing with me 
a portion of the gold I had collected in the 
cave, in fourteen days I reached my highest 
hut. 

“Everything was as I had left it; 
nothing had been disturbed ; the- book in 
which my record was made was safe. I 
was content and grateful. 

“‘T directed my steps to the lower hut, 
where my birds and animals were, and long 
before I was within sight of it Leontine 
leaped upon me in unbridled delight. The 
dog licked my face and hands, and whined 
for joy. I am not ashamed to say I kissed 
the faithful creature. Such a welcome 
home was not to be despised. 

“« You are not alone, Leontine,’ I said, 
looking into the dog’s eyes ; ‘ your mistress 
is below.’ 

“ Leontine understood me, and running 
before me, with joyous barks, and running 
back to express her joy again at my return, 
made Evangeline aware that I was coming 
towards her. 

“She stood at the door, and at sight 
of me turned as white as death. By that 
I knew that the danger I had escaped had 
left its mark upon me. 

“Tt is nothing, Evangeline,’ I said, in a 





cheery tone; ‘a mere scratch. I have 
been exploring the mountain, and had a 
tumble. 
thing ; they laugh at bodily wounds and 
hurts. Think of what Joseph bore for 
ou.’ 

“<«T know,’ said Evangeline, with com- 
passionate glances at me, ‘ but this is some- 
thing more. You look as if you had just 
walked out of your grave.’ 

“<Tt is not so,’ I said, with a gay laugh, 
‘and I hope it will be long before the 
opportunity is afforded me. There is 
nothing to be alarmed at; I am tough as 
granite. And all has gone well with you 
since I saw you? How many days is it 
since ?’ 

“She showed me the branch ; the four- 
teenth notch had been cut in it; I had 
lost count of a day or two. Joseph was at 
the foot of the mountain, she told me, and 
taking her hand I went to greet the lad. 
He, too, was startled at my appearance, 
but when I made light of my wounds and 
laughed at them, he laughed with me; 
and between us we set Evangeline at her 
ease. My animals and birds had been well 
cared for, and I thanked Evangeline for the 
faithful performance of the task I had given 
her. Then I drew Joseph aside. 

“Have you seen any more creatures 
climbing up the mountain side ?’ I asked. . 

“*QOnly you,’ replied Joseph. 

“<«Tn the daylight ?’ 

“* No; at night. I have been out on the 
sea, alone, for the purpose of looking at 

ou.’ 

“T laughed ; the lad had but gratified 
a harmless curiosity, and I was satisfied 
that he would not betray or deceive me, 
supposing it were even in his power to 
do so. 

“«Then you have discovered,’ I said, 
‘that I no longer climb the rocks in day- 
light,’ The lad nodded. ‘I have never 
seen the mountain from the sea,’ I con- 
tinued; ‘would it be safe, seawards, to 
approach it? 

«It would beimpossible,’ replied Joseph, 
‘for a boat to live for three minutes in the 
breakers on the coast-line there, they are 
so terrible and treacherous. It is for that 
reason I have been afraid for you.’ 

“<Tf I slipped and fell,’ I said, ‘ and even 
then had some life remaining, you could not 
assist me from the sea ?’ 

‘“Nor I,’ said Joseph, ‘nor the best 


sailor that ever sailed the seas. Why do 
you risk your life ?’ 
“T patted his shoulder. ‘Some day, 
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perhaps, I may take you fully into my 
confidence ; in the meantime, do not fear 
forme. Iam fond of dangerous enterprises, 
and as for this climbing, there is but small 
risk in it to a man who can climb like a 
goat. Joseph, you can enlighten me. There 
is @ woman on this isle of the name of 
Bertha. Do you know her?’ 

«“¢A woman who has lost her wits?’ 
asked Joseph. 

“¢VYes; to some extent, I should say. 
What do you know of her?’ 

“ ¢ Nothing ; I am forbidden to speak to 
her.’ 

“¢ Forbidden by whom ?’ 

“¢ By the islanders.’ 

«For what reason ?’ 

“¢T cannot tell you.’ 

“¢ Does your mother know her ?’ 

“She has never spoken to me of her ; 
no one in the isle holds communion 
with her, I believe; she goes her way 
alone.’ 

“T had asked out of more than an idle 
curiosity ; I had a deep compassion for this 
sorrowing woman, who lived a life of lone- 
liness among those who had tossed her in 
their arms and nursed her on their knees 
when she was achild; and I had hoped 
to find a larger charity in the men and 
women of the Silver Isle than was to 
be met with in the old world. ‘She 
goes her way alone.’ Poor Bertha! But 
she has the spirit of her child to comfort 
her. 

“Shortly afterwards a brig which 
periodically visits the isle cast anchor in 
the bay, and when the captain had con- 
cluded his business with the islanders I 
stood with him, by appointment, alone 
upon the seashore. He had executed some 
commissions for me, for which I had paid 
him in silver from Mauvain’s mine, which 
I have the privilege of working, but shall 
work no longer, and I had determined, 
through him, to prove the true value of 
the discovery I had made. 

“I pretended to be searching in the 
sand for something I had dropped, and he 
regarded me with an amused air, being 
used to my moods, and humouring them for 
the profit he made out of me. 

“* What are you looking for, hunch- 
back?’ he asked. 

“¢ For a man I can trust,’ I replied. 

*¢ What kind of man ?’ 

“¢ An honest man.’ 

“<*Give it up; wiser than you have 
searched in vain.’ 

“<*T shrugged my shoulders, and said: 





‘You make no pretensions to honesty ; I 
must needs content myself with you. I 
would sooner trust you than one who 
protests.’ 

“What do you want me to purchase for 
you? A harlequin suit? Some tailor 
must take your measure, then.’ 

“T did not take offence at his words; 
he bore a reputation for fair dealing and 
rough speech, for the latter of which I liked 
him the better. 

“<¢Come,’ he said, ‘ you can trust me, if 
you can afford to make it worth my while. 
Here am I, Old Honesty, for, sale. How 
much will you give for me ?’ 

“T took from a wallet I carried over my 
arm a small box, and said : 

“* Hold this a moment.’ 

* ¢ He almost dropped it, its weight being 
unexpected. 

**< Tt’s as heavy,’ he said, ‘as lead.’ 

*** Or gold,’ I said. As I spoke I looked 
about me cautiously, as though fearful of 
being observed or overheard. The captain 
changed colour. ‘Step aside a little,’ I 
said; ‘no one but you must learn my 
secret. Now open the box.’ 

“His eyes glistened at the sight of the 

old. 

“¢Virgin gold!’ he cried; ‘as I am a 
living man !’ 

«JT buy you, Old Honesty,’ I said, ‘and 
you must keep my secret. Listen. When 
I first came to this isle the islanders did not 
know whether I was rich or poor ; it wasa 
matter of small interest to them, and as 
for the gold I brought with me—of which 
you hold a portion in your hand—it was of 
no value to me here. Nor did I think it 
ever would be——’ 

‘The captain interrupted me. 

“<¢Stop. Your story must be told 
understandingly. You brought this gold 
with you?’ 

«“< Aye,’ 

“*¢ And more as well ?’ 

we Aye.’ 

*** Honestly come by, I hope.’ 

“¢T hope so, too.’ 

*«¢ That will not do for me, hunchback. 
Straight question, straight answer.’ 

“Put your question straight.’ 

“*Did you come honestly by this 
gold?’ 

“*Do you come honestly by your 
bread ?’ 

*“¢ Yes ; every mouthful of it.’ 

*¢So did I come honestly by this gold ; 
every grain of it That it is mine never 
made, nor ever will make, any man the 
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poorer. But no man knows I have it, nor 
would I have any man know it but you. Is 
my answer straight enough ?’ 

“<Tt sounds so. Go on with your 

story.’ 
“<T did not think the gold would ever 
be of value to me here. But I have my 
fancies, and they have taken a golden 
turn. There is a maid upon this isle 
—Evangeline—growing to womanhood, 
whom I love, and in whom I take a 
pride——’ 

“ He interrupted me again. 

““¢Stop once more. When I called 
myself Old Honesty I was not quite in 
jest, nor was it entirely out of vanity or 
boastfulness. I am Old Honesty. Do you 
mark me, hunchback ?’ 

“¢ Ave,’ I said coldly, ‘and I shall be 
able to prove you. If I had not thought 
you were honest I should not have been 
fool enough to trust you.’ 

“Well, then, I must be thoroughly 
satisfied before I work with you or for you. 
To profit by a thief’s gold is to take wages 
from the devil.’ 

“* How many thousands fatten upon 
such wages ?’ 

“*T am not good at arithmetic. Suffi- 
cient that such wages are not for me; 
therefore, my conscience—a rare commo- 
dity, eh, hunchback 1—my conscience, I 
repeat, must be satisfied before we conclude 
a bargain. You want me to keep your 
secret, and I will, if it’s a proper one to 
keep ; not otherwise. Swear by the life of 
this little maid, Evangeline—as sweet a 
damsel as ever sailor set eyes on—that 
the gold is honestly come by, and I'll say 
nothing more.’ 

“Truly, I thought, this man of many 
words must have his way, and I took the 
oath with a clear conscience; which for 
the time appeared to satisfy him, for he 
allowed me to continue without further 
needless interruption. 

“«As I was saying, my fancies have 
taken a golden turn with respect to my 
maid. I would not instil useless vanities 
into her head, but when she becomes a 
woman I would have it in my power to 
offer her what I would like t6 offer to 
one as dear to me were I in the old 
world instead of the new. My gold is 
useless to me in its natural form, but it 
may be changed for laces, silks, diamonds, 
and such-like adornments in which ladies 
delight. This is the commission I pro- 
pose that you shall accept from me, 
leaving it to your taste, or better still to 





the taste of some lady of your acquaint- 
ance, to make such selection as will best 
answer my whim and purpose. The rea- 
sons for my wishing to have this kept a 
secret between us is first that I do not 
care to let it be known that I am rich, 
and next, that I desire to have it in my 
power to one day surprise my little maid 
with a box of treasures likely to afford 
her pleasure. What say you now to my 
story ?” 

“Tt winds up prettily, and I ask your 
pardon for my suspicions. I will execute 
your commission, and it shall be a matter 
only between ourselves. Do you know the 
exact weight of this gold ?’ 

“ee No.’ 

“He cried in astonishment: ‘And you 
leave everything to my honour !’ 

**«To your honesty—better than honour, 
which, as a word, has but a slippery mean- 
ing. The gold I have given you, however, 
will go but a little way in the purchase of 
what I need. Delay your departure until 
the morning, and at midnight meet me 
here, and I will give you more.’ 

“ He consented, and at midnight we met 
again, when I gave him a small bag of 
gold; he brought with him weights and 
scales (calling them ‘armour for honesty,’ 
and staring at me when I said that honesty 
needed no armour), with which he weighed 
the gold. Its weight altogether was twenty- 
four pounds and some odd ounces. The 
captain expected to return to the isle in six 
months, and during his absence I was not 
idle. I made hiding-places in the rocks for 
the gold I collected, and took great pains 
in making the descent to the caves of easier 
accomplishment ; but had I worked upon 
it all my life none but stout hearts, or 
those who had a great stake at issue, would 
have dared to venture it. 

“The captain was not as good as his 
word. It was nearly a year before he 
returned, and I did him the injustice of 
thinking temptation too strong for him. 
It troubled him, too, he told me, 
when after his long absence, we met 
once more. 

“‘The brig is not my own,’ he said; 
‘I am under orders.’ 

‘*¢T may ask you one day,’ I said, ‘to 
change employers. There are more un- 
likely things than that I may buy a vessel 
and offer you the command.’ 

““«Time enough,’ he replied, ‘to speak 
of that when it happens ; I think we could 
get along together.’ 

“Then he asked me to accompany him 
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to the brig, and he would show me the 
purchases he had made. He unlocked a 
strong trunk which stood in his cabin, and 
drew out old laces and new silks and a 
necklace of pearls and diamonds. I took 
pleasure in their contemplation, and in my 
fancy saw Evangeline dressed like a lady in 
the old world ; and as I thought of Evan- 
geline I thought also of Clarice, and won- 
dered whether she lived. But my greatest 
satisfaction was derived from the con- 
firmation afforded by these purchases of 
the value of my discovery. Truly there 
was no bound (except the years which 
measure life) to the prospect before me. 
Nothing now was beyond my power; 
there was not a wish I could not gratify, 
and for a time I was bewildered by the 
possibilities which lay in the future. An 
observation of the captain’s recalled me to 
myself. 

“* Wealth is a fine thing,’ he said, ‘ but 
what can one have better than happiness ? 
You talk like a magician, but, if appearances 
count for anything, J should say you have 
not much enjoyment in life. Come, let us 
square accounts.’ 

“He was scrupulous in them, paying 

himself fairly, with the remark that some- 
} times honesty paid almost as well asroguery. 
I gave him other commissions and more 
gold, and he is now absent attending to 
them. 
! “Before I close these pages for good 
| (or ill, as the case may be), I must make 
mention of a circumstance not connected 
with my discovery. It refers to Bertha. 
For along time I did not visit the market- 
place, and one night I saw Bertha at the 
foot of the mountain. 

“*T told you I should come and see you,’ 
she said; ‘you have been away so long 
that I thought you were dead. Why have 
you kept from me ?’ 

“T replied that I had been busy and 


‘ 





ill, and she said I ought to have sent for 
her. 

“<¢Tt is dreadful to be alone,’ she said, 
‘when one is sick in body or soul. I should 
have come to you had I known. I should 
not have cared what they said of me—they 
could not say anything worse than they 
have already done. I am alone, as you are. 
Do you heed people’s cruel words ?’ 

wee oe 

“ ¢Nor shall I. They have almost broken 
my heart—they shall not make me suffer 
any longer. See—I have brought you some 
flowers from my baby’s grave.’ 

“T took the flowers from her hand ; they 
were crushed and withered. Nothing would 
satisfy her but my promise to come to the 
market-place the following night. I kept 
my promise, and I left her, as on the pre- 
vious occasions, whispering to her child 
through the cold earth. I am animated by 
the sincerest pity for her lonely life. We 
meet now every week ; it has grown into 
a habit; and Bertha sometimes calls me 
brother. 

“So now I write my last words. My 
last words! If it were really so, and death 
were to summon me this night, there are 
these on the Silver Isle who would shed 
tears over my grave.” 
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